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an effort for clearness, as with Bonnet. Everything is treated more dogmatically, although not in StahTs way. Perhaps it is to this very circumstance, perhaps also his authoritative position as professor, that we must attribute his influence.
But even if Haller does not appear to us an entirely original thinker, it would yet be a great mistake to see in him the short-sighted fanatic depicted in historical sketches of the materialist Darwinian school. Already His has rightly emphasised this. When condemning Haller it is usual to refer to a rather superficial poem by Goethe: but it is at least doubtful if it is not possible to distinguish something like the " kernel" and the " shell" in nature, and if he who sees only the shell ought not to be described as the more fortunate. In any case, Haller was not less misrepresented than Wolff when his chief concern, his Vitalism, his rejection of the machine-theory, was (one is tempted to say) caenogenetically suppressed.
No thinker of that time paid so much attention to the views of his opponents as Haller; in perfectly conscious opposition to these views (which failed to convince him) he became an evolutionist: for, as we remarked above, he began as an adherent of the epigenetic school.
Haller seeks to present actual facts, and rejects hypothesis in an almost Newtonian manner: "Hypothesin nullam admisi," " Hypotheseos neque umbra subest." No shadow of an hypothesis should therefore be found in his works, but in point of fact the wish is very far from being realised.